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| Look not for the error of it; look for the truth of it. 


Devoted to a Realization of the Ideal. 


. Vol. YIII SEPTEMBER, 1906 No. 45 


The Smithsonian Institution. 


A Short Account of One of the World’s Greatest Temples of Learning. 
Compiled from the Annual Reports. 


N the popular mind the Smithsonian Institution is 
a picturesque castellated building of brown stone, 
situated in a beautiful park at Washington, con- 
taining birds and shells and beasts and many other 
things, with another large adjacent building, often 
called the Smithsonian National Museum. The 

Institution is likewise supposed to havea large corps of learned 

men, all of whom are called “ Professors ” (which they are not), 
whose time is spent in writing books and making experiments 

and answering all kinds of questions concerning the things in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth. 

Contrast this popular notion with the facts. The Smith- 
sonian Institution is an “Establishment” created by an act 
of Congress which owes its origin to the bequest of James 
Smithson, an Englishman, a scientific man, and at one time a 
vice-president of the Royal Society, who died at Genoa in 1829, 
leaving his entire estate to the United States of America 
«to found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
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Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men." 

After ten years of debate in Congress, turning partly on 
the question whether the Government ought to accept such a 
bequest at all and put itself in the unprecedented position of 
the guardian of a ward, Congress accepted the trust and 
created by an enactment an “Establishment” called by the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice-President, the Chief 
Justice of the United States, and the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It had also a Secretary, with varied functions, 
among others that of being Keeper of the Museum. 

Smithson's money, which amounted to over half a million 
dollars, and later to three-quarters of a million, a great fortune 
in that day of small things, was deposited in the United States 
Treasury, the Government afterwards agreeing to pay perpetu- 
ally 6 per cent interest upon it. 

In the fundamental act creating the Institution, Congress, 
as above stated, provided that the President and the members 
of his Cabinet should be members of the Institution, that is, 
should be the Institution itself, but that nevertheless it should 
be governed by a Board of Regents, composed of the Vice- 
President and Chief Justice of the United States, three 
Regents to be appointed by the President of the Senate 
(ordinarily the Vice-President), three by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and six to be selected by Congress ; 
two of whom should be residents of the District of Columbia. 
and the other four from different States, no two being from 
the same state. The fundamental act further provides that 
the Secretary of the Institution already defined shall also be 
the Secretary of the Board of Regents. The Museum is 
primarily to contain objects of art and of foreign and curious 
research ; next, objects of natural history, plants, and geologi- 
cal and mineralogical specimens belonging to the United 
States, Provision is also made for a library, and the functions 
of the Regents and of the Secretary were defined. 

The preamble of this bill states that Congress has received 
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the property of Smithson and provided **for the faithful 
execution of said trust agreeable to the will of the liberal and 
enlightened donor." It will thus be seen that the relations 
of the General Government to the Smithsonian Institution are 
most extraordinary, one may even say unique, since the United 
States solemnly bound itself to the administration of a trust. 
Probably never before has any ward found so powerfula 
guardian. 
The first meeting of the Regents occurred on September 
7, 1846, and in the autumn of the same year they clected as 
Secretary Joseph Henry, then a professor at Princeton, known 
for his extraordinary experiments on the electro-magnet, and 
other subjects relating to electricity. Under his guidance the 
Institution took shape. Its work at first consisted, in the 
main, of the publication of original memoirs, containing actual 
contributions to knowledge, and their free distribution to 
important libraries throughout the world ; to giving popular 
lectures in Washington, publishing them, and distributing 
them to libraries and individuals; stimulating scientific work 
by providing apparatus and by making grants of money to 
worthy investigators, cooperating with other Government 
Departments in the advancement of work useful to the Gen- 
eral Government, etc. These were the principal methods 
employed by Henry to carry out the purposes of Smithson, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge. Here, too, were 
initiated certain studies which afterwards became most fruitful 
and have resulted in important Government work, such as the 
present Weather Bureau, among others. The beginning of 
cooperation in library work was at this Institution. At the 
same time many—we might almost say most—of the present 
scientific activities of the Government have grown out of it or 
been stimulated by it. Experiments in fog signaling, in the 
acoustics and ventilation of public buildings, and in numerous 
other subjects, were inaugurated. In fact, in these earlier 
days, with one or two exceptions, the Smithsonian was the 
sole representative of active scientific work directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the United States Government. Its 
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influence upon the character of private scientific work, too, 
was very great, since half a century or more ago the avenues 
for publishing were few, and the funds for the purpose slender. 

Gradually, out of the collections which had been kept in 
the Patent Office, the private collections of Smithson, and of 
appropriations of his money made by the Regents, and largely 
also through the results of the great exploring expedition of 
Captain Wilkes, there. grew up a Smithsonian Museum, one 
which was exclusively cared for from the Smithson fund ; but 
which, partly through the greater activity of the Government 
surveys and partly through the gifts of private individuals, and 
also through the valuable objects presented to the United 
States Government by foreign nations at the close ofthe 
Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, brought about the estab- 
lishment of what is now known as the United States National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, which is under control 
of the Regents of the Institution, for which a building was 
provided, and which now receives direct support from Congress. 
This Museum has now the matter belonging to the original 
Institution collected by the Smithsonian's own observers, with 
much more secured through the General Government, making 
in all over 5,000,000 specimens, and is the foremost collection 
in the world in everything that relates to the natural history, 
ethnology, geology, and paleontology of that portion of North 
America now the United States, besides containing many 
valuable series from other countries. The collections have 
been visited by over 7,500,000 persons, and the Institution 
has carried selections of its specimens to every large exhibition 
held in the United States, and distributed 850,000 specimens 
to colleges and academies, thus powerfully stimulating the 
growth of museums large and small in every section of the 
country. 

The publications of the Smithsonian have been in several 
series, mostly to convey to specialists the results of its original 
scientific investigations and to thus represent the first half of 
Es fundamental purpose “for the increase of knowledge,” 
and, subordinately, others to include handbooks and indexes 
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useful to students, and some publications which, while still 
accurate, contain much information ina style to be understood 
by any intelligent rcader, and thus represent the second half 
of the founder's purpose for the “difusion of knowledge." 
Many valuable publications, too, have been issued by the 
Museum and the Bureau of Ethnology, and recently by the 
Astrophysical Observatory. In all 265 volumes in over 
2,000,000 copies and parts have been gratuitously distributed 
to institutions and private individuals, these works forming in 
themselves a scientific library in all branches. 

Partly by purchase, but in the main by exchange for these 
publications, the Institution has assernbled a library of over 
150,000 volumes, principally of serial publications and the 
transactions of jearned societies, which is onc of the notable 
collections of the world. The major portion of it has been 
since 1866 deposited in the Library of Congress, with which 
establishment the most cordial and mutually helpful relations 
subsist. 

In 1850 Spencer Fullerton Baird, a distinguished natural- 
ist, was elected Assistant Secretary of the Institution. To him 
the great activity in natural history work was due, and by him 
the Museum was fostered, he being greatly aided from 1875 
by a young and enthusiastic naturalist, George Browne Goode, 
Secretary Baird initiated in the Smithsonian Institution those 
economic studies which led to the establishment of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

As another means of diffusing knowledge there was early 
established the bureau of international exchanges, originally 
intended simply for the proper distribution of the Smithson- 
ian's publications, but which gradually assumed very wide 
proportions, becoming no less than an arrangement with 
learned societies throughout the world to reciprocally carry 
free publications of learned societies, or of individual scientific 
men, intended for gratuitous distribution. This systern was 
afterwards taken up by various governments which, through 
treaties, bound themselves to exchange their own publications 
in the same way. Since the inauguration of this service, 
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carried to every portion of America and of the world. Th, 


Institution existing not only for America, 
in which it has over 8,000 correspondents, 
but for the world, has throughout Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, 
over 48,000 correspondents—more with- 
out the United States than within— 
justifying the words “ Per Orbem," as 
the device on the Smithsonian seal. 
Other work has been intrusted to the 
Institution by the Government, such as 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, for 
studies relating to the aborigines of this 
continent; the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, which for ten years has been chiefly 
devoted to the enlargement of Newton’s 
work on the spectrum, and the National 
Zoological Park. The establishment of 
the latter was intended primarily to pre- 
serve the vanishing races of mammals on 
the North American continent ; but it 
has also assumed the general features of 
a zoological park, affording the naturalist 
the opportunity to study the habits of 
animals at close range, the painter the 
possibility of delineating them, and giving 
pleasure and instruction to hundreds of 
thousands of the American people. 
These two latter establishments are due 
to the initiative of the present Secretary, 
Mr. S. P. Langley, Fellow of the Illum- 
inati, elected in 1887; a physicist and 
astronomer, known for his researches on 
the sun, and more recently for his work 
in aerodynamics. 


Diagram illustrating height 
of packing boxes, resting with 
their largest surfaces one upom 
another, which were used by 
the Smithsonian Institution 
in forwarding exchanges from 
the United States to foreign 
countries during the year 1903 
ascompared with the height 
of Washington Monument. 
Height of Monument, $66 1t.; 
height of boxes, 3,858 feet. 


While the fund has been increased of later 


years by a number of gifts and bequests, the most notable 


being that of Mr. Thomas G. Hodgkins of a sum somewhat 
over $200,000, its original capital, once relatively considerable, 
has now, in spite of these additions, grown relatively incon- 
siderable where there are now numerous universities having 
twenty times its private fund. It threatens now to be insuffi- 
cient for the varied activities it has undertaken and is pursuing 
in every direction, among these the support of the higher 
knowledge by aiding investigators everywhere, which it does 
by providing apparatus for able investigators for their experi- 
ments, etc. Investigations in various countries have been 
stimulated by grants from the fund. It has been the past, as 
it is the present, policy of the Institution to aid as freely as its 
means allowed, either by the grant of funds or the manufacture 
of special apparatus, novel investigations which have not 
always at the moment seemed of practical value to others, but 
which subsequently have in many instances justified its dis- 
crimination in their favor and have proved of great importance. 

The growth of the Institution has been great, but it has 
been more in activity than in mere bigness. The corner-stone 
was laid fifty years ago. In 1852 the entire staff, including 
even laborers, was 12. In 1901 the Institution and the bureaus 
under it employed 64 men of science and 277 other persons. 
These men of science in the Institution represent very nearly 
all the general branches, and even the speciaities to some 
extent of the natural and physical sciences, besides history 
and the learning of the ancients; and it may perhaps be said 
that the income of the Institution (which, relatively to others, 
is not one-tenth in 1901. what it was in 1851) has been forced 
to make good, by harder effort on the part of the few, what is 
done elsewhere in the Government service by many. 

The private income of the Smithsonian Institution is not 
quite $60,000, but it controls the dirbursement of about 
$ 500,000 per annum appropriated by the Government for the 
bureaus under its charge. 

Certain other functions difficult to describe are still of 
prime importance. The Smithsonian is called on by the 
Government to advise in many matters of science, more 
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especially when these have an international aspect. Its help 
and advice are sought by many thousands of persons every 
year, learned societies, college professors, journalists, and 
magazine editors, and thousands of private individuals, seeking 
information, which is furnished whenever it can be done without 


too serious a drain, though naturally a percentage of the 
requests are unreasonable. It has cooperated with scientific 


societies of national scope, and it may be said to teem with 


other activities. , 
The Regents control the policy of the Institution, and the 


Secretary is their executive officer. Since the beginning the 
Regents have been selected from among the most distinguished 
men in public life and in the educational and scientific world. 
Their roll contains the names of the most distinguished Amer- 
ican citizens for half a century. 

Its Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, and scientific offi- 
cers have from the beginning—long before a classified service 
existed—been elected and appointed for merit, and for that 
alone. No person has ever been appointed on the scientific 
staff for any political reason or consideration. 

An unwritten policy has grown up which, without in- 
structions or regulations, has been of profound influence in the 
work. The Smithsonian Institution does not undertake work 
which any existing agency can or will do as well. It does not 
engage in controversies; it limits its work to observation and 
the diffusion of ascertained knowledge, not to speculation. It 
preserves an “ open mind " for all branches of knowledge and 
considers any phenomena which are the object of serious study 
within its purview. Its benefits are not confined to Washing- 
ton nor to the United States, but as far as consistent are 


extended to all men. 


۶ ۱ ‘HE true standard of greatness is service. It is not what 
we have of gifts, culture, strength, but what we do with 


our endowed life. He only is great of heart who floods the 
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world with a great affection. He only is great of mind who 
stirs the world with great thoughts. He only is great of will 
who does something to shape the world toa great career. And 
he is greatest who does the most of these things and does 
them best. We are living worthily only when we are holding 
all that is in us at the service of our fellow-men. We must 
love, and if we love we must serve.— £z. 


Art in Daily Life. 


BY ERNEST NEWLANDSMITH. 


In THE HERALD oF THE GOLDEN AGE, Paignton, England. 
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N addition to those who are devoting their lives to 
the artistic vocation there are no doubt many peo- 
lzs Cs ple who wish to know how they may apply artistic 
0 ideals to their everyday life; how they may intro- 
ore duce into even the most prosaic existence some 

4 inner gleam of artistic activity that will brighten, 
illuminate, and refine their characters until they attain step 
by step to the Ideal which is calling to each one of us. 

And here it may be said at once that, however mundane 
and sordid certain life-works may appear to be, a// life ought 
to be artistic. The artist-labourer in any activity whatever, 
be it high or humble, will always produce the finest results. 

We look forward to the day when professional artists will 
be no longer required—to the dawn of that New Age when 
the spiritual insight of man will be so awakened that even the 
shops, the streets, the buildings, and the common objects of 
daily use will all be pervaded by an inarticulate significance 
approaching to the sublime. The art-spirit in daily life does 
not depend upon externals. It is an inner consciousness, 

The man who cannot make the sweeping out of a room 
into a spiritual act has either not progressed very far with his 
inward vision—or else, and more probably, has ceased to dis- 
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cern that which he could see quite clearly when he was a 
child. 

Who is there amongst us that does not remember how in 
childhood’s days the rag doll, the toy donkey, and the very 
spoons and forks, seemed to possess a sort of inward essence 
of their own—a sort of “personality ”? And these ideas, so 
far from being foolish, as some would have us believe, are in 
their greater part true, and well worth preserving. We should 
not, as we grow older, allow such perceptions to be altogether 
extinguished, but duly carry them along into the serious busi- 
ness of our life. 

Men and women ought never to lose this childlike pleasure 
—no matter how hard they may have to fight in the battle of 
life, nor how painfully they may have journeyed through the 
vale of tears. 

Artistic happiness and delight is really an inward state or 
beatitude, and does not depend upon the possession of those 
art treasures which money only can buy. Art can, and ought 
to, enter into and light up the lives of all people however poor 
they may be in this world’s goods. 

The rich man, surrounded with pomp and vanity, with 
his fine picture gallery, his extensive library and magnificent 
music-room, may very possibly fail to glean as much artistic 
happiness from it all as the poor cottager may obtain from the 
sight of a single flower. 

How is it that a card containing a single verse of poetry 
or a hymn is often infinitely more precious to someone than a 
great picture of high market value? Simply because the half- 
penny card says more and stands for more to them than the 
picture valued at a thousand guineas. Therefore we should 
endeavour to surround ourselves with such books, pictures, 
music, and furniture that say most to us, seeing strictly to it 
that we only allow the presence of those works of art which 
say that which it is good for us to hear. 

Exeryone should start early in life to form a library of his 
own—however small. If the books are carefully selected, 
they will in time become his dear friends. 
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Everyone should also—when possible—endeavor to form 
some collection of carefully chosen pictures. 

Volumes might be written about music in the home-circle, 
but here again the same rule applies— choose music that says 
something to you, and that says that which it is good for you 
tohear. Lose no opportunity of hearing such music when- 
ever the chance offers. 

Artalso enters into our life in all the common objects 
that surround us—such as furniture, wall papers, carpets, cur- 
tains, ornaments, and so forth. Here the keynote should be 
Simplicity. Quiet, bold outlines such as tend to rest and 
strengthen the mind and character are what we should choose. 

But, after all, the arts such as we know them are but 
preliminary! They are but the beginnings of a higher spiritual 
activity. As Emerson would say, they are only “initial.” 

The fact is evezyone— whether he likes it or not—zs kim- 
self a living work of art, in the same sense that he is an out- 
ward material manifestation of an inward spiritual essence or 
content. 

And so it is that the greatest art of all—that art in which, 
commencing as art, finishes as nature—a work of art that 
breaks down the dividing line between itself and reality. 

Most of us have formed high ideals in our youth, and 
these we ought to have retained. If we have lost them we 
must revive them whilst there is yet time. Having once 
experienced and set up the Ideal in our lives we must keep 
our faces steadily fixed towards it —hewing off from our charac- 
ters all that clashes with it, day by day, year by year—cutting 
off this, and rounding that, until the very expression of the 
soul we are working out begins to shine forth from our faces. 
Thus and thus only can we attain to the higher Life ! 

Whatever the circumstances may be, there, straight be- 
fore us, stands the Ideal. Whether grief or joy, sickness or 
health, success or failure may be our lot, each position, each 
state of existence, has its own particular Ideal. Yet although 
the ideals that are open to us in fashioning this living work of 
art—a perfected character—are many and varied, they must 
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all ft mand be at one with the Prevailing Spirit or Ideal— 
namely that Divine Life to which we hope some day to attain 
and the Vision of which we must keep ever before us. 

There is a story of an old man who, after a career fled 
with apparent failure, lay down to die. His friends who at- 
tended him noticed how he retained his customary happy 
smile, and at length one said :—“ Master, tell us the secret of 
your life—what has given you this quiet happiness which— 
when all else has failed—ever remains with you?" And the 
old man made an answer and said :—“ My son, it is because I 
have always followed the Vision." 

And this is what we must all determine to do in our own 
lives—to follow the Vision. First we must establish the ideals 
in our own minds, and then we must remember to keep it 
continvally in view by walking steadily onwards in the straight 
road at the end of which the Vision is seen shining. And 
should we at any time enter unawares into a bye-path, and 
find that we have lost the Vision, then we must strive with all 
our might to regain the King's high-road, never resting until 
the sight of the Vision once more lights up our way. 


God Speed You. 


To His Workers Everywhere. 
BY CAMILLA SANDERSON. 


FELLOW oF THE ILLUMINATI. 


(GO? speed you in the upward march, 
Faint not, nor falter by the way, 

For yonder, where the clearer day 

Is breaking neath gray arch 

Of night-clouds fleeting fast, 

Stands with invitingness 

The gateway to success 

In all God means shall last. 


Be up and doing. Rests beyond. 
Here are ripe fields, —wide acres tilled 
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By willing hands Death stopp'd unfilled, 
Leaving for you their bond 

Of service, and for me, 

That we may watch the growing, 

And reap their patient sowing 

Of truths that make us tree. 


No sluggard in this vineyard fair 

Has standingroom. Each toiler's place, 
Well filled, leaves naught of grace 

For idler. Nor for petty care 

About the reaping, just begun 

Beside us in the held 

Or seen afar, with yield 

Surpassing ours, or better done. 


What if between work’s dawning hour 
And sunset, He, the Master, came 
And found us idle! Oh the shame 
Of no excuse, no plea, no power 

To cloak our failure, or to hide 

From that clear look of His, 

That should have meant uur bliss 

But makes our grief's flood-tide ! 


Sow no small seed of discord. Strife 
Is not of God. His law is love, 
And on and up our feet shall move 
To beatings of glad life, — 

God’s life within each soul, 

That must from each give forth, 

To east, or west, or north, 

His share of God’s great whole. 


Contributions come of pride. Beware 
Of little forces spoiling vines 

That promise for us life’s best wines 
Of service. Truth speaks fair 

And kind to all. We stand 

‘Logether or we fall, 

Instead of conquering all 

By bonded heart and hand. 


Be glad, if by some other way 
A brother climbs and gains a peak 
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Above you. Yonder goal we seek 
Is for usall. To-day 

He gains. To-morrow I 

May win its heights, aud hear 
Our Father, speaking near, 

“Well done! Come up higher!" 


And so I say to you, godspeed ! 
And so I sing of purpose true, 
Of old resolve, made ever new, 
To feel and meet the need 

Of weak ones in the fray,— 

To seek for naught but right—, 
For Justice wins, not Might, 
And Love gives “right of way." 


Success in Business. 


{F one wishes to prove himself successful in business, he 

should conscientiously follow some just rules; rules that 
embody principles that apply to the one with whom he deals 
as it does to self. 

One should know self, for in it is the knowledge of what 
others are; in it is perfect understanding and frankness; no 
misunderstanding can possibly arise from it; this is a valuable 
and potent power in permanent success. 

Oneness works wonders; in it all seeming difficulties 
melt away like snow in sunshine. They disappear naturally. 

In business one should know that he is dealing in what 
people want, need and can use. Then feel confident that 
business is his. That nothing can keep him out of the way 
of success ; that there is nothing against him. 

In business one should talk to the point, and say neither 
too much nor too little, but show a lively interest in what he 
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is doing. That is, ġe concentrated upon his work, live in the 
now; be all there. Do not scatter in thought, word, or act. 

Success knows no discouragement. It is a living vital 
principle that pushes forward and never wavers. Success is 
perfectly natural. One who is truly successful, is truly in- 
dependent, steadfast, unwavering. “A double-minded man" 
who wavers, does not receive or attract business. The basis 
of all true success is a knowledge of Being—of self—the Me, 
of which Jesus said: ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in Me." 
This Me is yourself whoever you are, and wherever and how- 
ever situated. 

The way to truly know your business is to know yourself, 
and always be self-poised, self-interested in what you are do- 
ing; thus you will carry others with you, to work with and 
for you in your business. 

The business man should make himself, in consciousness, 
so at one with his customers that he anticipates their wants at 
once. There is no trouble in supplying people with what they 
want.—Vow. 


RAYS OF LIGHT 


FROM THE 


ILLUMINATI. 


E know there is but One Law in all the Universe. 
One Life pervades all things. The life that 
throbs in the quickening pulses of man is not other 
than the life that trembles in the radiant beam. 
The life that animates the growing plant is not 
unlike the life that weds inanimate atoms. To live 

the Life Universal is to become One with the Universe. To 

become one with the universe is to enter into a knowledge of 

Supreme Mind. To know this Mind is to know Life Eternal. 
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In the knowledge of the universal we all become as one. |f 7 
absorb thy essence, O Mind Eternal, as frail plants drink in 
the essence of sun and soil and air, we know, as they become 
like unto those elements, we shall become like unto thee, To 
accord with the Supreme Will is to become conscious of the 
Highest Powers. The Will of the Universe is Universal 
Good. The Will of the Universe is Universal Harmony. We 
desire so to live in act, in thought, in mutual relations, that wc 
ourselves shall manifest the fruits of goodness, and inspire the 
love of the good and the true in others.—Rev. Henry Frank. 


——-[ Nature,J— 


A THOUSAND sounds, and each a joyful sound; 
The dragonflies are darting as they please; 

The humming-birds are humming all around; 

The clithra all alive with buzzing bees. 
Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove, 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

Heard a thousand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull I was I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed; 
I did not think how He who loved us so 

Shared all my joy, was glad that I was glad; 
And all because I did not hear the word 


In English accents say, “It is the Lord." 
Edward Everett Hale. 


——([ Confidence.]-— 


ONFIDENCE in self is but a manner of expressing your 
unconscious faith and trust in the universal intelligence. 

When you rely upon yourself, you are relying upon the univer- 
sal power that is expressing itself through you. When you 
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express a confidence in others, it indicates that you yourself 
are worthy of confidence; but if you have no faith in your 
fellow men, perhaps you would find few people that would 
trust you. Confidence should be universal ; I should trust all 
my brothers and all my brothers should trust me. We are 
simply expressions of the same life principles, in reality we 
are all one.—&. H. Anderson. 


Success. j‏ ]سے 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
Shakspeare. 
IF I were called upon to assist in preparing a young man's 
mind for success in life, I should begin by asking him to 
forget the Shakspearean aphorism ; for it is as false in metaphor 
asitisin principle. The tides of the ocean ebb as wellas 
flow; and they do both twice in twenty-four hours. The 
mariner who misses a flood tide does not abandon his voyage ; 
nor does he deliberately sail into the “shallows,” or indulge 
in “miseries.” He simply watches for the next flood. The 
tide in the affairs of men also cbbs and flows many times 
during the average lifetime. It follows that, if there is any 
logical analogy between the two tides, the lesson to be derived 
is full of hope and not of despair. It teaches that, if, through 
the mistakes of inexperience, the first flood tide is missed, the 
next is equally available.— Thomson J. Hudson. 


—T[ Realization.;—— 


| 3ELIGION divested of all creedal associations will yet 
lead man to the realization of the higher self within, 

its relationship with the Infinite, and its possibility not only 
to conceive an ideal humanity, but also to bring about in the 
external world this long desired event. Love is the only 
creative force of the universe with which religion deals. Love 
alone hath within itself the power to redeem, lift up and 
enlighten the world. Its fires once kindled upon the altar 
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within burns on and on forever. From this fre religion 
borrows the Light that shall yet illuminate the whole world. 
— George A. Fuller, M. D. 


About Our Plans. 


EDITORIAL. 


OMETHING over a year ago the plans were all 
made to bring out in ELTKA each month a leading 


article which, aside from its general interest, would 
have an added value to our readers from the fact 
that each article would give in some measure a 
view of the personal life and work of some onc of 
our feilow members. The opening of this series was delayed 
mainly on account of my own ill health. Hoping now, however, 
that, after a period of nearly three years of which during much 
of the time I was totally unable to do work of any kind, I have 
recovered sufficiently to attend the many duties awaiting me, 
we begin the series this month with the article entitled “ The 
Smithsonian Institution." This (as well as several others) was 
prepared some time ago, and on that account makes no mention 
of the unexpected death of Prof. Langley, which took place in 
March last. It has been thought best, however, to let the 
article appear as it was originally prepared. Prof. Langley, 
as a Fellow of the Illuminati, and Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, is already well known to most of our readers. 
Especiall will it be remembered that a few years ago, while 
we were running the series of articles in Eltka entitled * The 
Ordeal by Fire," he courteously furnished to us to be included 
in the series a full account of ““ The Fire Walk Ceremony in 
Tahiti," which he witnessed in 1901. This series produced 
sufficient attention that we expect before long to bring out a 
more complete edition in brochure form. Prof. Langley was 
wcll known to the world in general, and the high place he held 
in the public esteem is well shown in the following paragraph 

which we take from The Outlook of March ioth. 
* Professor Samuel Pierpont Langley, Secretary of the 
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Smithsonian Institution, who died at Aiken, South Carolina, 
last week, after a short illness, was one of the best known 
scientists of the day. His connection. with the Smithsonian 
Institution had borne fruit in many directions and had greatly 
increased the usefulness and advanced. the authority of that 
institution. For many years he was a devoted student of. solar 
phenomena; and in dealing with the special problems pre- 
sented in this field) his most valuable service to science was 
rendered. Ile was specially interested in. the endeavor to 
analyze the luminous cloud-covering of the sun, examining its 
spectrum and making charts which were important contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the subject. In order to achieve 
these results he had perfected the bolometer—an instrument 
wbich was of extreme delicacy when he took it in hand, and in 
its development, under his tireless study, recorded differences 
in temperature to the millionth of a degree. But while the 
heat spectra and other sources of radiation of the sun occupied 
a first place in Professor Langley's interest, public attention 
has been most directed to him of late years by reason of his 
experiments with flying-machines under the direction of the 
War Department. The air-ship on which he had spent so 
much time and thought failed to realize his hopes, but the 
experiment was made on strictly scientific principles, and the 
failure was due, in the opinion of many students of the matter, 
to certain faults in the method of launching. What the 
aeroplane will do in the future remains to be seen. Professor 
Langley never lost faith in it, and it is reported that the 
machine is now in condition to bc tried again, and that a trial 
will be made at an early date. Professor Langley was a very 
clear and delightful writer, with the rare faculty of dealing 
with technical subjects in untechnical language. The thorough- 
ness of his knowledge and his mastery of clear and delightful 

English are shown in “The New Astronomy." He was a 

devout reader and a lover of literature, familiar to an unusual 

degree not only with the best English but with the best I*rench 

writing. George Borrow was onc of his familiar companions, 

and his collection. of Borrow manuscripts is said to be ex- 

tensive. Ife was not only an indefatigable worker, but a 
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tireless writer, and his written contributions include more 
than one hundred titles. He was a member of many scientific 
societies, and had friends among scientific people in all parts 
of the world." 


About Conscience. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


_In the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oP ETHICS. 


T has often been thought that conscience is a sort 

of disturbing and somewhat supernatural force in 
NN human life, nagging and warning man. Men im- 
NS TSP agine that they would probably be more comfortable 

014 without conscience. The fact is that conscience 
XN] is one of the great normal life forces, without 
which man's life as man would cease. To be without conscience 
or moral sense would be very much the same as to be without 
the sense of hunger or thirst, or without the power to feel 
pain. We recall that the most subtle peril of death is when a 
man, freezing in the cold, becomes insensible, or a drowning 
man loses consciousness. 

Conscience, however, is not a negative sense ; it is posi- 
tive and constructive. It is like all the other modes of our 
consciousness. Hunger is on the whole more pleasureable 
than painful; the sense of hearing, while it warns us and ad- 
mits discord, is the avenue of music and thought. So con- 
science in the normal or natural man is the doorway of all his 
highest satisfactions. Thus, there is a rare pleasure in recog- 
nizing moral distinctions, and much more in expressing them. 
As the artist expresses.on his canvas the differences, the con- 
trasts and the harmonies of a landscape, so man through his 
moral sense sees, and takes joy in uttering ideal judgments in 
all that wide field of life where social and moral relations hold 
good. It becomes as reala pleasure to satisfy conscience as 
to satisfy any other instinct or feeling. It is evidently as much 
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more important to render this sort of satisfaction, as the field 
of moral conduct is wider than the scope of any other form of 
consciousness. 

It is very suggestive that the word conscience by deriva- 
tion involves the idea of kinship or comradeship. It is a social 
word. Could there be conscience at all in the case of a solitary 
being? What idea of right or wrong have you, except as your 
life is related to other lives? Even if you could think of your 
life only as related to the life of a Supreme Being or God, 
herein at once arises the social relation. You cannot do merely 
what it pleases you to do. You cannot be at ease while there 
is discord of will between you and another intelligent being. 

Am I not bound, you may ask, even though quite alone, 
.to be clean, pure and temperate. Are there no personal vir- 
tues? But these personal virtues, as they are called, take their 
moral color from our ideas of social conduct. The only way 
in which you can conceive of a solitary man in a solitary world 
is as he is imagined to be the survival of a race of men—a 
race of men too, who have worshiped. The personal virtues 
of such an imaginary man are really the survivals of virtues 
which were once related to social conduct. Thus cleanliness, 
purity, temperance, and specially honor and sincerity are never 
personal alone. All acts, thoughts and emotions characterize 
man as human, that is as social in a social universe. The law 
of his being is to recognize other beings. Has his brother 
aught against him? The man is not the same man in the 
atmosphere of ill-will or disapproval as he was in the atmos- 
phere of good-fellowship. Has a man ill-will towards another? 
He is so far out of accord with his world. So far as the flow 
of social good-will is shut off from his life, he is isolated and 
he cannot be happy. Conscience is the name of the tie, or the 
force, which binds men socially, and (we venture to conceive) 
like a spiritual gravitation, draws them to the thought of a uni- 


versal Life. 

There are two valid elements in what men call a decision 
of conscience. One element is intellectual; the other is emo- 
tional. All forms of sensibility have their roots in the mind. 
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Consider fora moment the analogy of the art of music. A 
child is learning to be a pianist. He begins with a more or 
less vague and uncultivated musical sense. He has a rude 
sense of discords, and also of simple melodies. But his under- 
standing and enjoyment of the higher order of musical works 
will depend on a certain intellectual discipline, and on the 
quality of his mind. By and by he will judge and choose be- 
tween various musical values; he will pronounce some works 
bad and others good. Two elements will enter into these 
judgments, thought and feeling, never indeed far apart in 
man's life, but yet distinct forms of activity. Given the most 
períect musical genius, with trained intellect and at the same 
time rich artistic sensibility, you will have accurate judgments 
of musical value. What is more, this man, if himself a musi- 
cian, will keep the laws of musical expression ; he will perforce 
do artistic work. It will hurt his feelings to play bad music, 
or to play out of tune. You cannot bribe him to degrade his 
musical gifts to unworthy uses. His devotion to musical ideals 
will bea form of religion. In his artistic moments he isa 
citizen of an ideal universe. 

Now the same distinction holds between moral feeling 
and moral thought or judgment. The child begins with vague 
and untrained moral feeling. The susceptibility is present; 
the child easily and instinctively feels the discord of an in- 
justice. Conscience, if not wholly a social feeling, is closely 
and always related to the social sense. In the home or in 
the tribe, or between one man and another, there is always the 
social nexus. The child is conscious of being in or out of this 
social tie. Injustice, hate, blows, murder, injure this sense of 
moral discord. 

The child grows and develops. His intellect acts and 
reacts upon the facts of moral experience. He comes into 
sight of the laws and moral ideals of his age and community. 
He dares to revise the standard codes of his childhood; he 
finds new codes in Japan and China, as he finds strange forms 
of art. His reason sets aside moral prohibitions which it 
once stung him to disregard. His reason adds higher and 
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more difficult requirements. We are tracing now the course 
of a normal development of the moral sense. We are leaving 
out those cases where the growing child, finding the code to 
severe for his strength, or under stress of great temptation, 
blunts the edge of his conscience and loses the power of nice 
discrimination. 

Given now the best type of man, broad in his thought, 
fine in his judgments, well equipped and experienced in the 
moral history of the race, this man’s judgments like the good 
musician’s will approach an infallible standard. Moral feeling 
also will match and re-inforce his judgments and he will do 
whatever his conscience bids. Moral discord will be odious 
and impossible for him. Moral harmony will become his nature. 

We have the clew to understand the meaning of both 
elements in the action of conscience. We conceive that the 
universe is founded on thought; all its manifold relations es- 
tablish an intellectual order and unity. We agree as to what 
this order is, or ought to be, in the life of the individual. His 
life ought to be the expression of good will, shown in all his 
acts and words, using as its channel all his activities. All the 
codes and commandments, so far as they are valid, are simply 
forms throughout which good will expresses itself towards 
one's fellows. "This is individual righteousness. The ideal 
of social righteousness is a society, wherein all men shall have 
the largest possible opportunity, through the wealth and 
powers of the world, through arts and literature, through 
closer social relations, to express their good will to each other. 
This ideal like a grand symphony, is the work of the mind ; it 
seems to be the mind of man entering into and sharing the 
thought of God. All ethical judgments are instances of ap- 
proach toward this ideal of human welfare. What is right? 
What is duty, or what ought we to do? That is right, as we 
can easily see in detail, which expresses humanity and pro- 
motes the interests of humanity. That is right, and once seen 
as right, becomes duty, which adds to the social welfare. The 
attitude of good will is the highest form of right. 

What now shall we say of the strange sense of ought— 
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the feeling which matches and attends all moral judgment, 
It will rot let us alone till we do whatever the moral sense 
pronounces right. Is this anything more than a sort of social 
pressure, the feeling of what one's neighbors or one's group 
may demand of us? This social pressure is in it, but it does 
not constitute it, any more than one's neighbors' impressions 
of art account for the artistic sense. This sense rises con- 
stantly quite above the average taste of the group, and even 
urges new standards of beauty before they are yet popular. 
So man's moral sense continually dictates, as we have scen, 
new modes of conduct in the teeth of prejudice and popular 
clamor, and prophesies moral advantage beyond any man's 
sight. 

This urgency, this pressure, this unrest in presence of un- 
tried duty is like a life force. If there is any life higher than 
man’s in the universe, this urgency must arise out of the 
depths of this greater Life. If there is “a Power that makes 
for Righteousness," then conscience belongs to that Power. 
If all thought is of God, then the pressure of conscience is 
also of Him. What is power in any form, except the life of 
the Universe? 

There is no inerrancy however in the urgency of con- 
science any more than in any other instinct or hunger. As 
the light is turned and refracted and loses its brightness in 
penetrating a faulty piece of glass, so the force of conscience 
suffers refraction and loss in an ignorant, prejudiced or selfish 
mind. It marks a tendency or direction. It follows the naive 
traditions of childhood, and the sanctions of society; it takes 
the quite human and natural channels made for it. It pushes 
and urges toward the light, as the sunshine compels the tiny 
plant to stretch on its appointed way upwards. It tends, if 
obeyed, to enlarge and purify the flow of the life. [t ever 
reaches forward into the region of intelligence. When reason 
says that an act is right, when love demands it, conscience 
then becomes irresistible to compel it. It presses toward unity 
and harmony. It is never at rest till it becomes one with 
judgment, and also with love and happiness, 
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NEW BOOKS, PERIODICAL 
s already mentioned in another 
A place, we have begun In this 
number of Plitka a series of articles 
intended to illustrate something of 
the life or work of our fellow ۰٠ 
bers of the Illuminati, Phe first 
article of the series, under the title 
“The Smithsonian — Institution," 
gives a good idea, so far as it could 
be expressed in such short space, 
of the far-reaching, results oí the 
work of that institution, to which 
our fellow member, Professor Lang- 
ley, had for so long given the main 
portion of his timc and attention, 
Ihe second article of the series, 
which will be given next month, is 
ina quite different strain. It is 
of the question about which for thc 
past year or more there has been a 
constantly increasing agitation in 
the newspapers — the 
"What shall be done with the 
wife-beater ?" During this time 
many facts have been brought to 
light showing the darker side of 
human life—many things showing 
that we still lack much of being 
truly civilized. The movement to 
bring about a better state of affairs 
in this respect originated with and 
Is being carried forward by the 
Medico Legal Society. After read- 
ing the article with which our fellow 
member, Clark Bel], Esg, has kind- 
ly furnished us, I am sure you will 
appreciate the efforts that are being 
made in this direction. The article 
in question is made up from Mr. 
Bell's inaugural address as president 


of the Medico- Legal Society. 
HEN your subscription to Eltka 
W expires we will notify you 


by enclosing a renewal subscription 


question, 
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blank. When you receive such 
notification, we trust yon will pave 
MW your prompt attention, 


T us ANNUAL, American PILGRIM: 

AGH Yo. ۸د انا‎ has grown to 
such proportions as to Compe) the 
building of transatlantie steamers 
ona scale hitherto undreamed of. 
Itis Said that more than $75, 47,003 
is taken abroad by Americans every 
year, 

What strange provincialian is i 
that carries us away in the surmer 
from our own matchless lakes, 
mountains and seashores to travel 
on comfortless foren ralreads ond 
slecp in unsanitary hotels? Can the 
prosperous American find nothing 
to interest bir in. his own country 
that he must go gallivanting around 
through Europe with the regularity 
of the seasons ? 

We do not investigate our native 
resources and form appetites and 
standards of our own, Me must fol- 
low paths beaten for us by others ; 
so we arc thrilled by Como who 
have never seen Lake George; we 
are inspired by the Khine who are 
ignorant of the Hudson; we are 
awed by the Alps who are strangers 
to Pike's Peak; and we buy in the 
shops of London and Paris who 
have never been in the much better 
shops of the larger American cities. 

As for the effect of this growing 
migratory habit upon the American 
character, a great. but modest and 
very observing Citizen once put it 
thus: 

It is for want of self-culture that 
the superstition of Traveling, whos 
idols are Italy, England, Egypt, re- 
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tains its fascinations for all educated 
Americans. They who made Eng- 
land, Italy or Greece venerable in 
the imagination did so by sticking 
fast where they were, like an axis 
of the earth.— Pearson's Magasine. 


August ARENA contains a‏ سی 
number of timely papers of‏ 
special general interest, one of the‏ 
most timeley of which is “San‏ 
Francisco and Her Great Opportu-‏ 
nity,” by the popular author, George‏ 
Wharton James. Another highly‏ 
suggestive paper of deep interest‏ 
to friends of our literature is en-‏ 
titled “The Spirit of American‏ 
Literature,’ and is written by‏ 
Winifred Webb. It is in answer‏ 
to Gertrude Atherton's criticism of‏ 
the literature of democracy. “ Pic-‏ 
turesque Rothenburg" is the title‏ 
of a pleasing bit of descriptive‏ 
writing by Williamson Buckman,‏ 
handsomely illustrated by photo-‏ 
graphs taken by the author during‏ 
a trip to the quaint old medieval‏ 
German city, which was in the wake‏ 
of the contending armies during‏ 
the Thirty Years’ War. “Byron:‏ 
A Study in Heredity,” by Charles‏ 
Kassel, will interest every Byron‏ 
reader as well as students generally.‏ 
Persons interested in popular sci-‏ 
ence will find in Mr. John C. Elliot’s‏ 
“Our Next Ice-Age” a paper of‏ 
deep fascination and a contribution‏ 
that will probably awaken consider-‏ 
able general discussion. Another‏ 
valuable paper in this issue is Mr.‏ 
Flower’s extended sketch of the‏ 
life and work of the great English‏ 
scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace.‏ 
The sketch is based on Dr. Wal-‏ 
lace’s recent autobiography. Pol-‏ 
itical, social and economic subjects‏ 
are also thoroughly discussed, per-‏ 
haps the most notable contribution‏ 
being “The Court is King," by‏ 
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the Hon. Thomas Speed Mosby of 
Missouri; * Common Ground “ for 
Socialist and Individualist,” | 
John W. Bennett; and * Shall Pro. 
hibition Be Given a Fair Fria?” 
by Finley C. Hendrickson, National 
ommitteeman of the Prohibition 
Party of Maryland, and “ Food. 
Production of the Future,” by John 
A. Morris. Perhaps the paper that 
will occasion the greatest discussion 
is entitled ** The Right of the Child 
Not to Be Born," which has been 
written by Louise Markscheffel. 
There is also a. delightful story in 
this issue entitled “ Tried by Fire,” 
by  Wilmatte Porter Cockerell. 
These, together with special illus- 
trated features, “ The Mirror of the 
Present," and the book-reviews, go 
to make up one of tbe most inter- 
esting and valuable numbers of the 
ARENA that has yet appeared. 


qu s readers who are in- 
vestigating the practical prob- 
lems of life, especially those relating 
to mind, will-power, thought force, 
etc, will find much of interest in 
the September issue of SUGGESTION, 
(4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago), 
a magazine devoted to practical 
psychology. It deals with such 
topics as practical hygiene, nature 
cure, the law of mental suggestion, 
the sub-conscious mind, brain build- 
ing, mental science, the New Psy- 
chology and allied topics. The 
leading article in this number treats 
upon the basic law of healing. 


Vans on the question of the 
uncleanliness of markets, and 
foods that have been kept too long, 
Mary Hinman Abel, in Tue DE- 
LINEATOR for August, says : 
“A board of health that is at all 
efficient gives its first attention to 
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preventing the sale of decayed and 
otherwise unwholesome food. “The 
general public has little 28 of the 
amount of such food that 1s seized 
and destroyed every week in our 
large cities. The last annual report 
of the New York City Board of 
I[calth states that 4,000,000 pounds 
of fruit, 1,000,000 pounds of mcat 
and 7,500,000 pounds of other food 
had been destroyed by inspectors 
during the year. 

* Last Thanksgiving, accompan- 
ied as it was by unseasonably mild 
weather that extended over the 
whole country, gave the market 
inspector ample employment. The 
number of turkeys and other fowls 
to be provided for that one day is 
enormous, and it goes without say- 
ing that some of them will be killed 
many days before and transported 
long distances. If the thermometer 
hangs around the freezing point, all 
goes well, but if the feast is ushered 
in by warm, damp weather, many a 
fowl that has seen better days will 
be exposed for sale. At such a 
season even while the sales are 
going on, the buyer may sce many 
a barrel of turkeys condemned and 
carried away. 

“ In very few towns and cities is 
the force of market inspectors large 
enough or intelligent enough to 
insure that unwholesome provisions 
are not sold and that the markets 
and provision stores are kept as 
clean as they should be." 


€€T TOPE is my strength,” says an 
old coat of arms, and;hope 
is the greatest power of the world. 
Wise men who wish to make a 
real success of their lives will choose 
not only hopeful companions in 
men, but in books. . 
The pessimistic philosophers are 
undeniably clever and intellectually 


strong, but what avail is it to 
prove to the world that mankind is 
destined to misery, and what do 
thinkers and writers of this school 
accomplish beyond creating addi- 
tional wretchedness ? | 

Young men should select health- 
ful books, written by the men of 
healthy minds who are devoted to 
some mission other than that of 
tearing down faith in human nature. 

They should consort with the 
people of healthy minds; cultivate 
hope in the blessedness of human 
destiny, and hold fast to the truth 
that even though they may event- 
ually fail in accomplishing what 
they set out to do, yet if they lead 
a hopeful, enthusiastic life they, 
“losing, win." For those who are 
pessimistic lead a life of unrelieved 
wretchedness, and add to the unhap- 
piness of others, whilethey whoare 
cheerful and optimistic enjoy their 
existence and accomplish something 
if only in adding to the happiness 
of those around them.—Ledger. 


| ےن‎ likes girls who do 

their best to be pleasant and 
courteous at all times, who do not 
repeat unpleasing remarks made 
about you by other girls; who, 
althovgh they cannot boast of a 
spare penny, always look neat and 
nice; who are lavish with their 
smiles, and are sorry when they 
are obliged to frown; who look 
out every day for the happy things 
of life; who try to jump over all 
the little ridges that break up the 
smoothness of their path, who are 
happy because they make people 
about them see the sunshine; who 
always have a good word for every- 
body ; and who appreciate the fact 
that the world was not made for 
them alone, and who do not always 


expect the best it has to offer.— 
McCall's Magazine. 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


I HAD IT 
l LOST DI. 
1 REGAINED IT. 


DO YOU WANT IT? 


BETTER THAN GOLD A THOUSANDEOLD 


NO Are you get- 
; tin$ old ? 

Drugs |! Are you going 

7 pon hill ? 

Is life not 

Apparatus ! worth liv- 

ing ? 

NO What's the 

Trouble ! reason ? 


Do You Wish All This Changed? 


I can do it by mv Mail Course of 12 
lessons at a nominal cost. Send me 
your address on a postal and I will tell 
yon all about it. 

DO IT NOW! 


Don't write unless vou are in earnest. Ask about 
me of Hon. C. F. Thaver, Mayor, Norwich, Conn.; 
F. S. Jerome, Pres. First National Bank, Norwich, 


Conn. 
CHARLES COURTNEY HASKELL, 
Dept. O. Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 


“ Poverty A Disease ; 


And Its Cure.” 


BOOK for New Thought 
men and women. A book 
which tells HOW. A book 
which tells WHY. Poverty 
need not be borne. It is in the 
power of the Individual to 
banish it—to cure the condition 
which bears this name. Want 
to be Cured? Price of book 
50 cents. 


ELMER STEVENSON, 
Redfield, South Dakota. 
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Fleanor Kirk's Books. 


INFLUENCE OF ٢ ۶۲ 
LIFE.— "his is TOR 
handsomely bound Mts 
twenty pages of explanation, and, ou ۳ 
average, ten pages to each sipn of the 
Zodiac ; including in each: Mode of | 
Growth, Occupation, Marriage, Vir- 
tues, Faults, Diseases, Government of 


| 
Children, Gets, Astral Colors, if 
j 
» 


UPON HUMAN 
a volume of. Iso 
in cloth, 


It explains the individual to himself, 
and as it requires the date of the month 
only, and uot the year, is invaluable as 
a parlor entertainer. Price $1.00 
PERPETUAL YOUTH. — Teaches the di. 
vine right to health, beauty, and hap- | 
piness. Here and Now. Price $1.00 4 
I 
THE BOTTOM PLANK OF MENTAL HEALING * 
Gives plain directions for the total 7 
elimination of Sin, Sickness, and 4 
Poverty. Read it and heal yourself, 
l'rice 25 cents. 
WHERE YOU ARE.—A book for Girls, 
95 cents. If they know where they are 
they can never be lost. : 
p 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF OLD AGE 

50 cents. For sale by 

W. F. HUBBELL, Pub. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 


The editor will be pleased 
to receive the names of all 
thinking persons who are 


sincerely interested in the 


Art of Living 


You will confer a favor by 
sending us the addresses of 
such persons. 


H. C. Wright, 321 Marion St., Corry, Pe: 
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‘ner the various phases of the 


ASTROLOGY. 


Prof. J. N. LARSON, 
THE NOTED AS'TAULUOCGIÍIGLI 
Will give Business Adaptation. (in- 
valuable to children,) Lucky Years 
and Dates for important Dusiness trane- 
sactions. Can be consulted by mai), 
State date of birth, the hour if known, 
aud correct address, | | 1 
Prices for casting Horoscopes: 
$2.00 for 500 ty pe-written words; 
$1.00 4 200 $, 8 ; AOR 
2b cents for Lucky Dates for one 
Address; 
JOHN N. LARSON, 


28 Union St., . Titusville, Pa. 


year. 


JUST HOW إ٢‎ 
era ais To Leave The Rady. $) se" 0m 
Y ^ 4 a cil ta 9 
OW ‘4104 mace “MV ELLSIMILO WIL VIA 3101. 08 
NH AMN CUNS avepnof env stia ms 

Wo JO Ado) 3(dute ynm “SC 209114. ‘UO N 
BIL əmud SIUI OU 03 6p 0) Ut oul pus 54 
۸00۹ au 1340 ب13۸۸‎ TAPASI Jo UBISI V v. 
[The little book that ts attracting tho atten Mi 


h ue 
on of the entire Now Thot World. boy 


Psychical Development, 


Philosophy ` of the New Thought, 


By ‘E. H, ANDERSON, 


Treats in a clear and thorough man. 
New 
Thought. The contents, in part, are: 
Mind; Materialism; Idealism; Univer- 
sal Intelligence; Inspiration; Duality 
of Mind Theory; Subsonscious Mind; 
The Will; Concentration; Intention; 
Confidence; Positive and Negative Peo- 
ple; Suggestion; Rapport; Suggestive 
Therapeutics; Magnetism, Power. of 
Thought; Self Mastery; Thought 
Transference; Telepathy ; and complete 
explanation of the philosophy of Hyp- 
hotigm, It is both philosophical and 
practical. ‘Fhe original price was $2.50 
Dut tbe few remaining copies of tbe 


present edition will be closed out at 
$1.00 each. Address: 


THE WRIGHT CO., CORRY., PA. 
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States than al any oibor make of tmuterns. 1l "Y سا‎ 
mccount ol thele atyle, acuracy end abinplcfty, 


moto ucbscrlbonrs Vio guy other Ladies! A 


years وراںہ‎ ۱ Q1u(18 Guiness) isin 721) cesta, Latent 
number, $ i 
tein Free, 


75 Lady Agente Wanted. 


six na) ond م8۶‎ Cuteluyun (shoals 
Ment 1٣ب‎ 1 


Wisse 


Vheranremare McCall Mattern ٭‎ inthe United 


oa 


IM eCnli*a M pasina! he Queen of Vashlon) bua 


NI sgasine, Ore 


üwirfm. وم‎ subsoiber gats a McCall Vas 
hubegribe ۔ ود کب‎ . 

Handsome rrerulome or 
Yattern Cotylagual ot fx, de. 
u v» prtenuiauie) 


Addrsse ‘Li MCCALL CO. cw York, 


eral cast Ccoiitnisalou. 
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'“ SOUNDVIEW" AND “ WILDWOOD” 


2 AND 
" Soundview” Amid The Wildwood.” 


| ''Seendview," exponent af “he “ Zociety of 


E vergreens,?" and the Philistine’ of {he Faeiic. 


wast, has purchased the. vetnaindie of the entire 
dition of IS, M, ۶6و ۴۱ے‎ 
l'hitopophy"" (the best book of its kiud since Einer- 
son's,“ Nature") and is giving lt away to jts readers. 
It is neatly. bound in hutti green 2nd red cloth (c0- 
blematic of the society) and isa book that all hook 
lovers and those intefested in the New Yligugbt will 
gresiy prize. (See Errea No, 34 for an exiended 
quotation from this grand work.) r 

| As t0 ** Soundview" here is what Nancy McKay 
Gordon, the gifted auilior of. the ' Majesty of Sex,” 


says of it: There are very few of the periodicals that. 


reach my desk that [ bavé tine to read, but ° eund- 


'* Wildwood ` 


view,’ with its wit and undey current of earneztnens | 


as will as its outspokeu: honesty of purpose, always 
receives my immediate attention. May il long prog- 
per and send forth {ts ocintillation of the good and 
true.” * M | 

“Soundview?” 
read, published, pasted and posted amid the Wild- 
wood, T;very book. lover should have the first copy 
(No. b, Vel. 3) this issued. Price, so cents, On sait 
at news stands, Bs per year, including a copy of 
“Wildwood Philorophy,” as long as it lasts. Special, 
D montbs 25 Cll. ' 


THE EVERGREEN, 


Olalla, Waush., U. S, A. 
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Eleanor Kirk’s Books. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ZODIAC UPON HUMAR 
LIFE. —This is a volume of 180 pages, 
handsomely bound in cioth, giving 
twenty pages of explanation, and, on itn 
average, ten pages to each sign of the 
Zodiac; including in each: Mode of 
Growth, Occupation, Marriage, Vir- 
tues, Faults, Diseases, Government ot 
Children, Gems, Astral Colors, ete, 
It explains the individnal to hiniseif, 
and as it requires the date of the month 
only, and not the year, is invaluable as 
a parlor entertaiuer. Price 31.00 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. — Teaches the di- 
vine rizht to health, beauty, and hap- 


piness. Here and Now: Price $1.00 


THE BOTTOM PLANK OF MENTAL HEALING 
Gives piain directions for the total 
elimination of Sin, Sickness, and 
Poverty. Read it and heal yourself, 
L'rice 25 cents. | 


WHERE YOU ARE.—A book ‘for Girls. 


20 cents. If they know where they are 
they can never be lost.. 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF OLD 
9) cents. For sale by 


AGE. 


W. F. HUBBELL, Pub., 
KINGSTON, N. Y. — 
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There are — ن‎ soid inthe United 
States shen o any other make of patterns. This is on 
account of thelr style, eceuracy end simplicity. . 


MoCall’s Magazine! Tho Queen of Fashion) hee 
more subscribers than cs d other Ladies’ Magaaine. 


years. 5 sub iption ' "p costs 60 ce Lares 
cepts. Ev Every sal c eh oer ماع‎ s bot ali 
— reo. 
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si nak ond Fund Premium Catalogue ( preroio 
sent fr free. Amen FEE IGALA is How Yak 
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In Answering Advertisements Please. Mention ELTKA, . 


کت سس ا ہے سس LE cdm‏ 


‘The three in oud order, مل تر‎ 


Convince you, 
puroa way about books and حم‎ 


ELTKA 6 


CAPITALIZED 
EY TWO FACTORS 


T 4A 1; } : ۱ 
YOURSELF and the POWER BOO; 
|": vou desice GiüsrkR THINGS, vog mus, 
multiply U Lancer NELE into uns Wari 
yon da, The produet then will alsa ly. 


greater, 


We ni vot need isn PIGGER AND T'ivim 
PERSENA TTY pat joerward in lile. Th. 
POWER BOOTS will, if youwtitiply 
vonteelf foto phen, [NEALLIBLY teeny 
for von DINE Jv that produet, aud teach 
von how to Macy Tre Most of the مرو‎ 
duet muitiuhed wain) into your wirk 
fron: that ot coa - nier to that of 1 pre 
fesajonal master. 

The more vou know and the ا۴۳٢‎ 
vod are, theu the better for the utility 
of these bhoeok3 tae V \ ELE r)i, 

My assuriace is the DEMONSTRATION af 
EpveaykO men and women who under. 
took the POWER BOOKS on ان‎ 
CHANCE, and who now, after long trial 
declare astonishing actual. practical re 
anita gained by the User of those books, 
The Use, I sav. not the mere reading, 

` Do von wish local references for honor 
or addresses of witnesses for truth of oit 
claims? Write, 


o The Great Folder sent you on request. 


“Practical Philosophy" for ten cents in 


, Namps,. 
The Will in Salesmanship,” (small) a 
gales dynamo, کے‎ ٠ہ‎ $1.50 


| "Power of W TIL (5x8; an) pp. a mind 


لان - 


builder, = xr- 


“Power for Success” (6x9; 125 PP 


success insurer, ہے‎ - 
13.0 || : 
The last two in one order, s MW 


Let me. convince you. T 7 cam 
I want you to know what 


aetna 


“THEODORE MARION, Mgr. 


d deriva d Mass, 


POWER BOOK LIBRARY 
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ET o 2 
CONTENTS 
VOL. VIII NO. 46 
OCTOBER, 1906 
THE PUNISHMENT OF THE 

WIFE BEATER 
Clark Bell, Esq., LL.D. 
CALMNESS AND POWER 
Leander Edmund Whipple 
RAYS OF LIGHT 
From the Illuminati 
DIFFICULTY A DOOR OF 
HOPE 
T. J. Watson 
HE CAN WHO THINKS HE 
CAN 
Orisen Swett Marden 
RESISTANCE AND NON-RE- 
SISTANCE 
Charies Brodie Patterson 
NATURE STUDY 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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A MAGAZINE OF 


XXth Century Psychology 


PRACTICALLY APPLIED TO THE 


ART OF LIVING 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a year. 


Published monthly by Tur Wricur Co., Corry, PA. 
entered at the Post Office at Corry, Pa., 


as second-class matter. 
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Standard Periodicals 


V 


Ju net clu» ELTKA with any other زم‎ ten, 
Det Jo we solicit subsenptons for any poti 
catrons other than our own All subsnption, 
tub pPobiatiins should be seat Jitect tà the 


Publishers of same ef given to your kel newsdeaker, 
and requests for sampie copies Should always be x- 


campan 


KURN & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


LLL ——— 


CIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


The larman’s bureau of scientine information. 

You dont have to know anything about 
calculus, or lesser squares, to understard it. The 
subjects are dealt with in a clear, interesting. popelar 
stvie. It represents progress ; the kind that made the 
United States a world power, consequently it covers a 
trvac range cf topics. A specialty is made of naval 
and military matters, civil, steam, ard eiectrical en- 
neering. automobile news, aeronautics, archeolegy, 
Diologr, mineralogy, and natural history. It puolishes 
every month a Patent Department, devoted to the 
interests or inventors. It is a weekly periodical. 
$1;.00avéar; $1.50 for six months: singie copies, 
yocents each, Moxx & Company, 351 Broadway, 
New York. 


CIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SUPPLEMENT. A Jozrnal 


sevarate from the Scientic American, bat designed 
i ex:emd amd ampil the work carried on by iha 
parent paper. lt pobuishes many aricies that are too 
song to be ased iz the older journal, or cí a more 
:eczrical rature. College professors and stucen:s 
ind this ecitos especiacy acapted to their wants, as 
itcomtains repons of the meetings Cf the scienusc 
societies, both = this county and azroad. Its sixteen 
pages Catal. ro adverising malier, but the entire 
space is given Ep te Siencic. mechanical, and engia- 


e 


0 


sews. Saon motes concerning elertricai,‏ ود ےہ 
engineering. amd general scenic information, as‏ 


wel وم یع‎ CURES crl selecied formulae. will be found 
in each numier. £50 a Vear: ro کا گی‎ a copy. 
Mess & Company, کو‎ Broadway. New York. 


MERICAN HOMES AND 
GARDENS. The ward “Home” 


is its kermoie. It takes row to various parts of the 
country azÓ shows you bow the better class of people 
lives, whecker in a $2460 Louse, or in ore costing 
f porr. However, it does not leave vou at the 
ouzer doorszep. but wkes vou w.thin where you may 
see che furnishings ard decoratiors of the home, afier 
which voc may stro] through the garden and through 
the sommer Locse where, perhaps, tLe pian of the 
forma! garden culminates. Each issue contains arti- 
cles oa bome ars; hints to the bousewíe; and 
suggestions for homemade articles. The magazine 
also deals with cocntry ife and nature studies. 
Morihiy. $3.-ayear: 25 cents a copy. Muxs & 
Company, New York. 


ted by sulficreent Monev to cower Iher cut. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


sai,‏ دا UBURBAN LIFE.‏ ے 


of the feld which Suburban Life occi, 

one of :he best known writers in the come 
expresses himself as follows: “The great subera: 
Gevelopment siands between the city and the couste, 
It is neither the one nor the other. although pana..7; 
of the two, It is no: agriculture. I is not county, 
life. It is so important and so tremendocs جج‎ 
volume that it ought to have a Gefaie exponen: n 
give it expression." This expresses exacuy the £4 
which Suburban Life is covering. It isa deightuly 
gc:iten-up magazine of 32 pages or more, each paz: 
measuring 12 by 14 inches, and beautfuiy Loc 
with often as many as roo fine baif-ore engravicgy. 
Monthly. fr.52 a year; I3 Cents a COPY. Adres. 
CoLONIAL Press, Ixc., 15 State St, Bosicn. Mass. 
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FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUTH'S COMPANION. 


A literary weeklv for every member of e 

family, In the year's fifty-iwo numbers x 
gives for the subscription price, $ 1.75, as mach مع‎ 
reading as would fil twenty-Éve 4oo-Daze novels, € 
bocks of travel, science or biography ordipariv costat 
$1.50 each. The aim cf the editors isto maie i: be 
centre of attraction and entertainment in the kre 
Sample copies sent FREE to any address on request. 
Tue Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass 


POPULAR LITERALLY ٤ 


سے 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


is to-das a power in the world of big سوہ رکچ‎ 

chiefly because it has a purpose in lfe [ts 
pre-eminently a national influence—a stimulating kre 
—farnishing an inestimable fund of whoiesom. ts- 
spiring and interesting reading. The teasing. bering 
questions of the day are laid before you ina artz. 
honest ard stra/ghtforwaud, vet intensely interestieg 
manner. The far-reaching effect and unexpected 
power of tbe timely “feature '' articles have marked 
Sucegss MAGAZINE asa leader in exposing poil 
graft and in pushing the great fight against gipa 
corporations, influencing our legislative bodies, etc. 
It is always beautifully illustrated and contains eat 
month an elaborate array of short ard serial stores of 
the fascinating kind. Monthly. roc. a capy: $126 
Bye Tag Success Company, Washington Syur, 
New York. l 
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Standard Periodicals 
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0 PE do not club ELTKA with any arer publicanen, 
* not do we xxn sutecnpucns for any publi- 
datums other than our own All subsenprions 
tor publiia!tons should te sent direct w the. 
publishers of same of given to your bxal re wsdeaiet, 
a requests for sample copies should always he ar- 
cumpanied by sufficient monev to cover then cost 


EW? 
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2s oe MAGAZINE 


A strictly. high class magazine at a low 

prie Artistically illustrated: contains 

&ction of the Érst rank, poems, arücies ol the cay of 

ral interest, travel, biography, and papers covering 

the general field of literature and by the best known 

ariters. Of especial importance are the series of ari- 

cles appearing on the actual (not theoretical) govem- 

ment of leading American cities, by Lincoin Steffens, 

acd the History of the Standard Oil Company, anda 

Character Study of John D. Rockefeller, by Ida M. 

Tarbell. Monthly; 10 cents a copy, $100 a year. 

S.S. MCCLURE CO., comer Fourth Ave. and 23rd 
Su, New York City. 


EARSON'S 
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| MAGAZINE. 
One of the most popular monihlies. It is 
eminently readable from cover to cover. pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains the very best of fiction, 
j pem travel, bicgraphy, and articles of general 
interest and usefulness. Its key-note is that the con- 
tents from month to month shall be what ceople want 
to reac. The 1305 programme provides splendidly for 
every ciass of article or story for which the public has 
become accustomed to look. An extensive prospectus 
į ving full particulars of the book purchasing privileges, 
| ec., will be mailed free on application. 10cents a copy, 
j 100a year. PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 
| 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
i 
é 
b 
| 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Á 


OUNTRY CALENDAR. 


i Qver America there is sweeping a great wave 
| work and interest in country living, in the whuiesonie 
| sky nd between the brown earth and the blue 
| heh Pan who must work in the city is making 
ig home in the f b 
{ Con, where t; - elds. where there isa garden and a 
4 "pie wee children breathe the fresh air and grow 
^nintry C اس‎ with birds and trees and flowers. The 
XE Alencar is brought into the worid to interpret 
Tesh achievements of 
| pre blama and en: 


: bes : 
Pes 10 aid them 
mes, 2 "n 


science bearing usefuliy on 
husiacms of country-loving folk. 


e 


tl perience 
miral ا‎ insight can add beauty and proft to 
C. * $3.00 a year: ¥ cents a cops. THE 


CNTR » 
v وف‎ 5 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


MERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
OGIST. Quaner!y, each number corz- 


taining r*4 octavo pezes, with illustrations, forming 
an anneal vouume of 739 pages. “The editors eim to 
Wake Lane journal a mecum of communicazton between 
students of all branches of Anthropology. Its contents 


٠ p ~t ر ج‎ se > m " " , 
em 7 te — —R paper 2 See PEro 0 
the Corin of Anthropwiog-. Conducted under the 


2uspiCes Of the AMEFICAN ANTHZUFULOGICAL ASX- 
CIATION, and is aiso organ of the ANT? 
SCClET: Or WASHINGTON aac 9 
ETHNOLGGICAL Suciety of New Yeo 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is 15 
as wicely as practicable, for tke use و‎ 
Stu@erts, thee results of omehroceiggic ہوا‎ 
Substription price. $4.00 ver year; si 
BIA  CorresponCenre of an cditeriz! 
ve a@eressed to ihe Ecier, Mr. FW, 
soman Izstiuson, Wask.sgios, D. C. 
shoud be adcressed to the بن گے‎ EPICAN . 
GIST, 41 North Queer St, Lancaster, Pa., or 
B. Tatest Hype, Treesvrtr of the ; - 
wopolagical ssociaten, American Museum of 
ta is New York City, N. Y. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


MERICAN NATURAL- 


IST. An useared Magazine of Natural 
History, The aim of ` The American Natvralis: 7 is 
to present ta its readers the leading iscts and discoveries 
in the helds of anthropology, general biology, zoolozy. 
botany, paleontology, geuiogv, and mineralogy, ard 
the various subdivisions of these subects: iz short. to 
make it representative of the natural sciences in the 
Wicesi Sense. Annual subscription, $ 4.00, in advance. 
Foreign subscripton, $4.00. Single Copies, 35 cents. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 2, Deacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


METAPHYSICS 


ETAPHYSICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. The picreer of Occult ard 


Metaphysical publications—esrablished in rxs. In 
every part of the civilized world it is recognized as the 
leader in Metaph, sica} Thought and an authori: oz 
Occult subjects. [tis teaching is cpliiirg and نعط‎ 
beyond any other literary inficence and it continually 
paves the way to higher knowledge in al! pars of fe. 
It has received the highest encomiums bw editors, 
authors, and reacers in genera) throuzhout the waris 
Quarterly. ¢1.00a year. ود‎ centsanumber. THE 
METAPHYSICAL PUB. CO., soo Pitt Avence, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ETHICS 


NTERNATIONAL TOUR- 
NAL E ETHICS. Devoted جج‎ rhe 


New York: Gia- 
`ae, Ph 
Har- 
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Paris: 


D. Visesa: 
Wales: J. S Mornerd. M. A, Big x: Josiah 


New Yos Ton Le. 
react $250. INTE DAL JOU RN AL 


OF ETHICS. vars Ten EN WS A Pa. 


C 
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IHICAL ADDRESSES. 


Pte: be S. Bares Wegen and Percival 
Chcth. Dermzíng with che correct volame, 
.تج‎ Azz is Ücochled in sire. 222 ace 


Fa SS Der the mile * Erhica] Reverd”™’ is t0 Con- 
tat morvetasas and eon arccles percaining to the 
ames ano work of the Evhicag! Sees, which will te 


Gi sce! rere 9 those who wish to 
as D the dGeveloomen: of the Erhai Moremeni, 


and wha: 3 sanis for. Monchiv. Price $1.00 a year. 
ETHICAL ADDRESSES, rgo Arch St, Phiia- 


00 0 08 LIFE 


UTIN “G, the octdoor magazine cf kaman 


meres, edited by Casper Whiter. Its pages 
re ave with the spirit of the hills rhe screams 


alic momntzins; fled with rales of marvel and ad-‏ دع 
verarm: remarc tie photographs from evers quarier‏ 
icca by soch mer as‏ :تہ Gi the gLobe: che bes:‏ 
Jack Lezon, Sctewert Edward White, Alfred Henry‏ 
Lewis. sc., and practca! arccles by experts covering‏ 
a Year; 25 cents‏ 3/0 


every icTZz of OIE activity. 
2 copre The OUTING Pablishizsg Compary, 239 


Fh Ave, New York, MN. Y. 


U TDOORS A monzhly magazine that 


is Zilled irom cover to cover with heipful 
کے رج سے‎ ح٤‎ OD کے اب‎ of human interest and 


of refreshing natcre in che open-air felt. The Outdoor 
idea is growing woetderizly, and thousands of men 
and women are now learning not only the mere p-eas- 

crt paired in this wav but, as etil, of the healthful and 
cher truly teze£cal effects to be gained by spending 
2 larze pert ot the time in the open air. Every number 
isinterexrg and heipfal to all men and wcmen who 
wove to live under the bine sky. $1.00 a year. Address 
OUTDOORS, 1:55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


When requesting a “sample copy” 
from any publisher, always enclose 
sufficient cash or postage to pay for 


a 


__ FLORAL — 
LORAL LIFE x... 


2 garden and che ٦ 


= A کڈ‎ -` = 
per cert, re. kanio an $= LES nig 


: 
= AR H 
place 3 ^ tn — 

^" BTE wick 


MAKES ھ‎ sceclijtw of home Te fower<ulkcn — 
Wher. how ame Glee cs - C ioc 
a oud. QU past, proze 2> aie LM. 


to sive winter protection: bow to destro : 
9 = =E لت‎ etw. 
roses : of ehe L acd نین ٭ کے مد ا‎ “i gre Tes: ree 


ae 
H 2273» 


sho ct. iÑ a cuu bow T Tow 4. ٭٭٭ ٭:‎ tha: نے‎ 
An eraino ofe is made dass 
months’ trial subscription for X دم‎ aki woh y 
even a choice collection ef door rose plas om me 
OC. UK colors, anc a package of selena "T 
Accress FLORAL LIFE. ed, Of 


MUSIC 
8 


HE ETUDE A mosti ei s 


ہے 
Sare‏ 


we resa. fhe mes sie حم تہ‎ acl au عو‎ 
lovers. I: gathers che ex اچچ تنا‎ ume. 
2 ws 


| the leading musicians. teachers i7 ۱ 
i aD who are ix سس‎ ES 


the worid. for tke "benefi 
EC ach number conmizs Gem p O aS pages ii 
asses tel ea chers. S 


rezig mamen, appealing to ali cass sses : 
Gents and music-lovers ; 24 pages Oi f masi (fal ge 
misc size) of a classic. semi-classic and popular ax- 
acter, piazzo solos; Eres songs: 
Giscusscons oi all impercac: poiris cosnecied 
teaccrg and sêr of music, every arce havaga 
Cirect practical walae. Price. $1.&) a rar: IX a cece. 
Published ty THEO. PRESSER, r712 Chesaaix 


PiSadelpkia, Pa. 


HE MUSICIAN. z> 
ication ۰ء‎ d to the ecucat tional tienes d 
music. For icachers. pupus. and aii lores x 


Aihocgh it has been sid that the Anena 
mrmercal" ard as xt 


anc 


A Bok 


music. 

pie asa Class are “ce i 
ا ا‎ yet we ace g'ad ta beleve dar ber isa $ 
constantly increasing development ofa higher sazii d 
of musica! appreciation in the United Sates atc 3 
has teen ےہ‎ aim in choosing publicatons for recs 
mencation in these columns 20 seiet those wha اس‎ 
لءەط‎ to place music where we believe it belongs: ` ۳ 
indispensible element in true home making.” Iras 
dion to the excelent literary maner, each nome 
contairs 24 pages of music. Price fi. 50 per ya. 
OLIVER Di TSON CO., 150 Tremont St, Bosco. 


THE WEST 
ہے تارق‎ ND MONTHLY. 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of the West : : : 
t40 pages.: : : : 
15 c. a copy. Êr. $o a year. 
Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
320 Sansome St., San Francisco. Cal 


FOR THE BOYS 
HE AMERICAN BOY eov. 


ages out-door life and love of nature, creates 
interest in history, helps the boy with mechan- 

ical or scientific tastes. It '' goes in " for all kiuds of 
games, sports and exercises. In addition to good 
fiction and special articles, contains: What bovs are 
doing: bovs as money makers: boys iu home, church 
pA school; in office, store, factory and on the farm: 
the buy photographer, journalist, orator, coin, stamp 
and curio collector; scientist and inventor: in fact, it’s 
All Boy." Price, $1. ayear. THE SPR AGUE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, TE 
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ARCHITECTURE 


RCHITECT ^ xp BUILD- 
ER'^ MAGAZINE. Devoted 


af Architecture. Building and Engin- 
te rhe interests M vu A C value te architects, 
Of espaci? ecucatova ve : 


een. p ? «e psy t e ` o ers ind n 
7 ۳۳۴ " ٦ 2 Ts. € iC اہ لم“‎ 0 eb gine 2 - 
drafismen, se he times and 


£act all men w ho cate to Keep abreast of zn ie lag) 

xe male che impordanec vet aX better ا‎ 1 = 
موی ہی‎ in their werk. Even armicte 1s clear and 
ہے‎ hee ccc and is suited to the wants of aive, 
۳0ت یتم‎ builders ane all wire cc 
:یی قب‎ à shemush &eowieuge ed یز‎ ee ure ate 
ےجنس سیف‎ Monthiv: 84a vean WILLIAM T. 
COMSTOCK. a3 Warren ہد‎ New York. N. Y. 


REVIEW 
THE LIVING AGE 


week!y magazine, pubished by The 

Age Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. For 
mare than sixty vears, without missing an issue, it has 
mprodzsced without aonrdzimmert the most imporzant and 
interesting articles in English reviews, magazines and 
weekiv Bterary, poiitical and scientine journais. It is 
awne in its feld, and supplements in an imporant wav 
ali other magarines. 3 s than thiny Ecziish peri- 
edxais are crawn upon regularly for its material, and 
the Est of writers represented in its pages necessarily 
exceeds in imporzarce that of any other single maga- 
rre. Anaga: suDscripzüon, FAN: trial sulwcription, 
3 months, 18 numbers, 3 1.00 ۱ 

STUDY 


NATURE UDr s 
ATURE-STUDY REVIEW 


This journal deals with general nature-study, 
_ interprecng the term ‘‘nature-studv” as 
meaaing the elemeniary study of any natural Objects 
ard processes from the standpoint of human interests 
in everyday liie and indepenaentiy of the orcanization 
characteristic of science. It publishes original articles 
by the best writers on nature-study and science in 
education, and is the only journal devoted to nature- 
study and aiming to bring together the best and latest 
iceas on this phase of elemertary scientific education. 
B-monthiv: $1.00a year. The NATURE-STUDY 
REVIEW, 525 West izoth Si., New York, N. Y. 
———————————— ——— س‎ 


FASHIONS 
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PLINE AOR UG EE 


magazines none will be read with greater 

interest than the Delineator. which alwavs 
appears with an attractive and varied table of coments. 
The news of the fashion world is reported in a number 
of special articles, and the choicest of the season's 
dress productions are illustrated. lt gives no illus- 
trations of exaggerated impossibilities, but it does 
meet the favor oi that great mass of sensible women 
who wish to know just how they will loox in the new 
dress. $1.00a year. THE BUTTERICK PUR- 
LISHING CO., Butterick Building, New York. 


cCALL'S MAGAZINE, 


Queen of Fashion) has more subscribers 

than any other Ladies’ Magazine. One 
year's subscription (twelve numbers) costs only 
50 cents. Latest number, 2 cents. Every subscriber 
gets a McCall Patter Free. Subscribe to-day. 
Lady Agents Wanted. Handsome premiums or lib- 
eral cash commission. Pattern catalogue (of 600 hun- 
dred designs) and Premium catalogue (showing 490 
premiums) sent free. Address THE McCALL CO., 


New York. 
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MEDICAL AND LEGAL 


EDIGG-LEGAL |jOWR: 


NAL, 


sisted Pv an able corps of colla teraters The ony 
journal on the Ameriqincontinent Gevoted to Meci- 


| 


— MÀ 


Ciark Bell Es.. Eger, 


* ` [LJ d = se a 

ca! Jumsaridence. Every Genrarmment of Forensic 
: S. RS EA : کف 00 0772وت ۔‎ 

Setossed in Wa OES Qeon b the‏ ےب سا یہ 


Psychological Section of the Medtao-Legal Society, 
dof the Section of MedieowLezal Surgens. Puw 
fishes che Bultetin af the American Congress ot 
Tuberculosis. also the papers read before the Magion 
Ver Sacieiv 2 kaans Sar 1$ 05 us 2s of 
CR. LOU LSS qt. AVV? race N ek Prestess A 
Medical Jorispmdience al cevoung 


a baotr 


n Countries, 


° IM oe . "D 1 $e. 3L. 
espevial atcension to Psvchelog Cal Medicine, the 
Mecical Jurisprudence of Insanity, Toxicology, SOC! 

M ہے 5 --- > ۲ - سے‎ > ] - 1 D> 1s - 1 } 
ologicai Questions, Umnunology and Public Health. 


$3.9 per annum. MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
39 Broadway, New Yorn Orv. 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE — 
PSYGHIGAT. 


A Monthly Joumal ce- 


ANNALS OF 
SCIENCE. 


voted to Critica! and Experimenta! Research. 


D: seCh 
DARIEN. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES Ricaxr. 


Price. Is. net. Past free, Is. 24. Annual subscripsion, 
Post free, 10s. For prospectus of full particulars, 
apply to PHILIP WELLEY, à Henrietta Sizreet, 
London, W.C.. England. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL 


RENA. ro. Flower, Editor, Board of 
Associates: Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D. 

Rev. H. W. Thomas. D. D.. Edwin Mark- 

haz, Prei. Frank Parsons, Ph.D., Ekweed Pomeroy, 
A. M.. Prot. John Ward Stimson, George MeA. Miller, 
Ph.D., Rev. E. P. Powell, Edwin Maxey. M. Dip.. 
LL.D.. Herman E. Kittredge. M. D., F. Edwin 
Elwell, Pror. Robert T. Keriin, A.M., J. J. Enneking. 
Rolton Hall. Ernes: Crosby, Dan. Beard. Monthly, 
Price, $2.50 a vear: 95 cenis a nember. Published by 
ALBERT BRANDT, Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


ATSON'S MAGAZINE 


A magazine with a purpose back of it. Its 

kevnote is °° [ believe that equal and exact 

justice between man aad man should be the obiect at 
the law. I believe that special privileges can never he 
granted to one class without gross injustice to others," 
iscusses all economie and governmental Guesiions. 
attacks abuses and advocates remedies. The stories 
have plot, action, interest ; the articles have strength, 
timeliness, honesty: the poems have purpose and 
merit; the jokes have wit and humor, and the edi- 


torials—are. ^ Tom Watson's.” Price $1.50 a year. 
WATSON'S MAGAZINE, tar W. gend Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ART OF LIVING 


LTKA. A Journal of Twentieth Century 


Psychology practically applied. to the Art of 
Living. Edited by H. C. Wright. 


E.tka advocates Harmonious Development 
—Phvsical. Mental, and Spiritual—the ideal 
state which gives Happiness, Health and 
Prosperity. 


Monthly. Price, Fifty cents a vear. Address ELTKA, 
331 Marion Street, Corry, Pa. 
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ae. 
PEACE, PROSPERITY, AND HAPPINESS FOR ALL 


ELIKA 


-m ——Á— م س‎ 


A Journal Devoted to the Search for Truth. 
EDITED BY H. C. WRIGHT, 


ASSISTED BY THE 


LITERARY DIRECTORATE OF THE ILLUMINATI. 


" Devoted to the Discovery, Accumulation, and Diffusion of Knowledge, together with ils 
Practical Application in the Art of Living.” 


CLARK BELL, LL.D.. REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
President of the Medico-Legal Society, and Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
Editor of the Medico-Legal Journal, New York Washington, D. C. 


VENI COOPER-MATHIESON, *PROFESSOR S. P. LANGLEY, ہے‎ 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Editor of The Truthseeker, Washi DC 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. ashington. 1). C. 
HON.ARTHUR IL BATES, 


ed m tes Member of EEE from Pennsylvania,‏ وی 
Y. Washington, D.‏ ا, 
KARL H. VON WIEGAND, HORATIO W. DRESSER,‏ 
San Francisco, Calif. Formerly Editor of The Higher Law,‏ 
MISS LOUIE STACEY, Cambridge, Mass.‏ 
Kensington, London, England. HON. ABRAM H. DAILEY,‏ 
WALLACE D. MCGILL, Brooklyn, N. Y.‏ 
Formerlv Editor of The Problem, *HON. SAMUEL M. JONES,‏ 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Toledo, Ohio.‏ 
BROWN BLACKWELL, REV. FRANK C. HADDOCK,‏ ٭70 9پ 7 REV.‏ 
Elizabeth, N. J. Auburndale. Mass.‏ " 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D., GEO. A. FULLER, M. D.‏ 
Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, Onset. Mass ,‏ 
Ponton- as DR. FRANK NEWLAND DOUD‏ 
EMILY PALMER CAPE, Tse duode Cant i‏ 
e € a‏ ۶ 3 
s epee A Society, New York. *REV. FRANCIS EDGAR MASON,‏ 
Ecl AND‏ 923و i San Francisco. Calif.‏ 
ANNA PENNOCK BIRD, Chicago, Ill ۱‏ 
Cleveland, Ohio. NETT‏ 
FRANCES ALLEN ROSS, MAY DT vip‏ 
pas‏ کی Honeoye Falls, N.Y. E.‏ 
E. H. ANDERSON, 07 e h Nene k‏ 
Sandusky, Ohio. pee aa Pig a‏ 
ات سے *THOMSON J. HUDSON, PH.D., LL.D., C‏ 
r] .‏ ° 
ADELAIDE WRIGHT MILLER,‏ رت و- 
گید Pe 0 Kanes Salamanca‏ 
com Y‏ و A. A. LINDSAY, M. D.,‏ 
e . e . ) » .‏ 
Principal of the St. Louis College of Suggestion, MOSES HULL,‏ 
St. Louis, Mo. : . :‏ 
N. M. ZIMMERMAN Whitewater, Wisconsin,‏ 
Vancouver, Wash. d L. W. BILLINGSLEY,‏ 
RALPH ALBERTSON, Lincoln, Nebraska.‏ 
Formerly Editor of The American Co-Operator, REV. WILL H. FENTON, |‏ 
Lewiston, Maine. Findley Lake, N. Y. |‏ 
MRS. ELNORA MONROE BABCOCK, GEO. W. WRICHT, PS.D., |‏ 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Akron, Ohio.‏ 
F. W. SOUTHWORTH, M. D., REV. J. D. PERRIN,‏ 
Tacoma, Wash. St Louis, Mo.‏ 
DR. EDWARD H. COWLES, STACY E. BAKER,‏ 
Corry. Pa.‏ 


Seattle, Wash. 
EUGENE DEL MAR, CHAS. A. PAIN, and 

Secretary Progressive Literature Association, CLAUDE HB. PORTER, 

New York, N. Y. Editors of the Daily Leader, Corry, Pa, 
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# Deceased. 


Address all correspondence: H. C. WRIGHT, F.S.C., 321 Marion Street, CORRY, P^ 


